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ABSTRACT 

The University of Botswana, Lesotho and Swaziland 
(UBLS) is a regional four-year liberal arts university influenced by 
the British educational system. Admission to UBLS is contingent on: 

(1) scoring high on the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate (COSC) , 

(2) scoring high on the General Certificate of Education (6CE) 
Examination, (3) scoring high on the Joint Matriculation Board (JHB) 
Examinations, (4) meeting the Mature Age Entry Scheme, or (5) meeting 
the qualifications of the Governmental Policies and Manpower 
Development Programs. The COSC is used as the main selection 
criterion for admission to UBLS. Questions are raised about the 
relevance of British educational programs to the African situation. 
Emphasis is placed on the adaption of education to local requirements 
and the need for re-examination of selected criteria. (BJG) 
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Introduction 



The Universit/ of Botswana, Lesotho and Sv^zila: d (UBLS) is 
a regional four-year liberal arts university serving prit kirily th^ 
three countries whose names it boars. It was established in January 
1, 1964 under the British Royal Charter, and replaced Pius XII 
College which was established in 1945 by the Roman Catholic hier* 
archy of South Africa. UBLS is how supported by the three govern- 
ments of Botswana, Lesotho and Swasiland. Originally tiiere was 
only one campus in Lesotho, but in 1971 campuses offering the fiirst 
two years of study were started in the other two countries. Students 
transfer to the Lesotho campus to complete their Bachelors degree 
programs. The Agricultural College and University Centre in 
Swaziland is part of the University although students there do not 
have to transfer to the Lesotho campus. There are some teacher 
training colleges in some of these countries which are affiliated with 
the University. UBLS offers limited graduate programs, up to 
Master^s degree. 

The educational syotems in the three countriec are bacically 
similar to and are patterned after that of Britain. This is illustrated 
in Figure U Pupils go through primary education, after which they 
write external examinations. Those who pass these examinations can 
proceed to secondary school. Secondary education is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of three years after which students 
take an eMcternal examination (conducted by UBLS). Those students 
who succeed receive a Junior certificate and can either continue on 
to the second part, comprised of the last two years, or can go to 
vocational and technical schools or to teacher training institutions. 
At the end of the fifth year the ''academic*' students take another ex- 
ternal examinaUon, the Cambridge Overseas School Certificate (COSC) 
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Examination, which ivill qualify th«m for a high school leaving certi- 
ficate and which may qualify them to go to the University. It ie im- 
portant to note that, like in moatyOther African eountriee, educeticn 
ie not compulsory at any level. 

UBLS Admissions Policiei 

Admission to one of the ^chelors degree programs of the 
University may be obtained by qualifying under <me of five procedures: 
(1) scoring high on the COSC, (2) scoring high on the General Certi- 
ficate of Education (GCE) Examination, (3) scoring high on the Joint 
Matriculation Board (JMB) Examinations, (4) meeting the qualifica- 
tions of the Mat<ire Age Entry Scheme, (3) meeting the qualifications 
of tiie Government Policies and Manpower Development Programs. 
These procedures are shown in Figure 2. 

As is illustrated in this figure, students may also apply for ad- 
mission tc one of the diploma or certification programs* offered by 
the University. This paper will not, however, deal with entry re- 
quirements for these latter programs. Rather, it will focus on the 
procedures by which students may gain admission to the regular 
3a«£i^lors degree programs. 

The Cambridge Overseas School Certificate Examinations. The 
basic way of being admitted to UBLS is by scoring well on the Cambridge 
Overseas School Certificate Examinations. These examinations are 
primarily essay -type achievement examinations and are administered 



Note that "diploma" or "certificate" refers to special programs of 
study offered by the University in a variety of diccipUues or sub- 
jects at less than a Bachelors degree leveL After completing one 
of these programs of study, a student is usually certified as a 
skilled professional in the appropriate discipline. 
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under the auapices of the University of Cambridge Local Examination 
Syndicate in Britain. Fur the three countries which are the subject 
of ' is paper, the COSC examinations arc administered to all stu- 
dents viho are completing the fifth year of secondary education. 
This is known as the Ordinary or "O" level of the examinations*. 
The examinations serve both to certify completion of secondary educa- 
tion and as admissions examinations for the University. 

To understand these examinations it is necessary to understand 
the relationship between the examinations and the high school academic 
curriculum. The Cambridge Syndicate specifies curricular subject- 
matter areas and syllabuses for which it will develop and administer 
examinations. For Botswana, Lesotho, and Swazi/and the curricular 
areas are -hown ia Table L In any one year, the Syndicate will pro- 
vide examinations in each one of the indicated areas. 

Although there are curriculum syllabuses and examinations for 
each area, a local high school is free to choose the particular subject- 
matter ax-eas it wants to teach. The exception is English Language 
which must be taught by all schools. Thus, for example, one school 



COSC examinations are offered in various parts of the world, 
particularly in British Commonwealth countries, at both the Ordinary 
or "O" level and the Advanced or "A" level. The "O" level involves 
the content of the first four or iive years of secondary school educa- 
tion. The "A" level is designed for students who go to secondary ' 
school for two or more additional years and who specialize in certain 
subjects -- usually three or less. Both levels are used by many 
Comnaonwealth countries as entrance examinations to higher educa- 
tion (Priestley, 1966; Sasnett and Sepmeyer, 1966). There nnay be 
supplementary selection tests as well, depending on the country in- 
volved. Although Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland do not have 
extended "A" level programs, UBLS does allow admission "... 
directiy into the second year of study » provided that [the candidate] 
has taken and passed at A -level, or its equivalent, at least one of 
tiie two subjects he intends to follow as major subjects for the 
Degree" (UBLS Calendar, 1974, p. 73). 



.tiay teach English Language, two of the general subjects, one of the 
languages, one of the mathematics subjects, two of the science sub- 
jects, two of the Arts and Crafts subjects, and none of the Techni- 
cal subjects. Another school may have an entirely different combina- 
tion of subjects. To further add to the heterogeniety across schools, 
students within a school may elect to take different subjects. It also 
happens, that for any one subject area, say History for e»mple, 
there may be several alternative syllabuses from which a school may 
choose. If this happens, then the History that is taught will differ 
from school to school. Thus, although examinations are developed 
for all of the subject areas, any one student will take only a subset 
of them. 

The time units for the examination vary with the subject matter. 
The questions for each examination vary from year to year. The tests 
are non- standardized, although the level and general content may be 
the same for a givon subject each year. 

For each subject area the examinations are scored by the 
Cambridge Syndicate on a percentage basis. The percentages are 
converted to "quality" statements and to grade points. These are 
shown in Table 2. In order to receive a certificate, a student 
must meet minimum score requirements as follows (Sasnett and 
Sepmeyer, 1966, p. 1407): 

(a) reach a satisfactory general standard in their 
best 6'cubjecbs, and 

either (b) pass in at least 6 subjects (including English . 

Language) with credit in at least one of them, 

or (c) pass in 5 subjects (including English Language) 
with credits in at least 2 of them. 



students who quality for the certificate are further classified 
into three categories, called Divisions. To determine the division 
into which a candidate falls, an agregate is computed by adding the 
grade points corresponding to the six subject examinations on which 
(s)he scored highest. These are shown in Table 2 (b). Sasnett and 
Sepmeyer (1966) state that, in order to be in first division, a candi- 
date would need to pass in six or more subjects with credits in at 
least five of them, including English Language. To qualify for 
second division, a candidate has to pass six or more subject s with 
credits in at least four of them. The third division would be foi 
those with less than the above performance levels. 

Given this information, we can now discuss admission to the 
university by this route. The minimum requirement for entrance to 
the regular Bachelors degree program is a Cambridge Overseas 
Certificate with COSC examination aggregate in the first and second 
Division, and with at least a credit in the EngUsh language test. 
(If the student intends t© apply for a General B.S. or B. S. in AgricuU 
ture*, then, in addition, he needs at least a credit in the mathematics 
test.) However, the candidate's qualifying examinations must not 
include more than one of those under Arts and Crafts group nor more 
than one of those under Technical and Commerical group. 

General Certif ica te of Education. As shown in Figure 2, the 
COSC examination is only one of several routes to admission to the 
University. Another route is the General Certificate of Education 
(GCE) examination offered by the University Entrance and Examina- 
tions Council of the University of London. This examination is intended 



B.S. and B.S, in Agrir^ilKwo are vegfttrde^l an two dl^Hnct Bachelors 
Hegree programs. 
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primarily for those candidates who do not take the regular COSC ex- 
aminations in school and who have to study for the GCE independently. 
The examination is administered at centers in the British Common- 
wealth countries. 

The examination is offered at both the Ordinary ("O") level and 
at the Advanced ("A") level. 

^\,pne of the main differences between the G. C. £. and 
the [cbsc] is the fact that the former is a 'subject' examina- 
tion. This means that candidates may take the examination 
and get certificates in as few as three or two subjects or 
perhaps only one [subject] . . . Candidates may take as 
many sittings as they wish; they may take different subjects 
at the same level in different years, or they may take some 
subjects at 'O' level and some at 'A' level in the same year. 
(Priestley, 1966, pp. 94-95.) 

The GCE is supposed to be of higher standard than COSC. Normally, 
a pass on the GCE is regarded as an equivalent of a credit on the COSC. 

In Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland, candidates with a Junior 
Certificate or higher can prepare for the GCE "O" level examination. 
Few students, if any, take "A" level examinations. 

The GCE's are mostly essay-type. They are held in January 
and June. The syllabuses and standards for GCE are set by the Ex- 
aminations Cotmcil of the University of London and are revised period- 
ically. A candidate is free to choose any number among a long list 
of subjects offered by the GCE within certain restrictions. In general, 
however, a candidate has a wider freedom of subject choice than is 
the case with COSC. 

The grading system is more or less the same as for COSC, 
only the percentage marks are set higher than for the correspond'ing 
COSC grade points. These are shown in Table 3. 

ER?C 8 
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The minimum requirements for admission to UBLS via this ex* 
amination are: 

(a) taking the "O'' level examination in at least six sub- 
ject areas in not more than two sittings. 

(b) passing at least four subject area tests, including 
English Language. However, just as is the case with 
the cose examination, the four subjects cannot include 
more than one (rom the Arts and Crafts group and not 
more than one from the Technical and CoRimerical 
group. Candidates seeking admission to the bachelor's 
program in either General B,S« or P in Agriculture, 
must, in addition, take and pass the ...^thematics te^ t. 

(c) having a grade point aggregate of less than or equal 
to 34 for the six subjects. 

Joint Matriculation Board Examinations. As shown in Figure 2^ 
a third route to admission to UBLS is by passing the Joint Matricula- 
tion Board (JMB> examinations. The JMB's are entrance examina* 
tions required by the universities in the Republic of South Africa. In 
South Africa, high school leavers take the Senior CertiHcate Examina- 
tions to qualify for se^condary school certification. If a student secret? 
high enough on the Senior Certificate Examinations, he is exempt 
from taking the JMB*s and meets the minimum SoMth African Univer- 
sity admission requirements. Such a student is awarded a **Matri** 
culation Exemption. " Students who are not exempt and who take and 
pass the JMB's are awarded a ^^Matriculation Certificate. " 

The JMB's are developed by a Board composed of representa- 
tives from all universities in South Africa. The examinations cover 
a wide range of school subjects (Sasnett and Sepmeyer, 1966). Most 
languages, including English, are tested at two levels: Lower Grade 
Level and Higher Grade Level^. 
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The difference between the two levels are in the degree of competence, 
the standard, the amount of work, and the quality of performance re- 
quired. 

9 
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The UBLS recognizes the entrance requirements of the South 
African Universities. Thus, a South African student who has either 
a Matriculation Exemption or a Matriculation Certificate can be ad- 
mitted provided that (s)he has passed EngUsh at the Higher Grade 
Level and, if applying for Ordinary B. S. or B. S. in Agriculture 
programs, passed mathematics. Students from Botswana, Lasotho, 
and Swaziland can meet UBLS admission requirements if they take 
the JMB«s and obtain a Matriculation Certificate, provided that they 
meet the English and mathematics requirements stated above. Stu- 
dents from Botswana, Lesotho, and Swaziland must prepare for the 
JMB's on their own. 

Mature Age Entry Scheme* . The remaining two routes to uni- 
versity admission shown in Figure 2 are designed to identify those 
who might succeed at the university level but have either not success- 
fully completed high school or do not meet the other academic require- 
ments. One of these programs is called the Mature Age Entry Scheme. 

Tais program started around 1971 and its aim is to test the 
candidate's potential for university study rather than his previous 
academic achievement. Applicants have to be at least 25 years of 
age. Usually, these people are already estabUshed in their respective 
jobs. 

The Mature Age Entry examination is a package of tests develop- 
ed by various bodies. It has three sections: a series of multiple- 
choice aptitude tests (known as the I. D. tests), a multiple -choice 
English comprehension test, and an essay paper. 



The author wishes to thank specially Mr. Crowley, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee of the Mature Age Entry examination who provided 
most of the information for this section. 
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The I. D. (Internationally Developed) aptitude tests were original- 
ly developed in West Africa in the early 1960*s by a team from the 
American Institutes for Research under the support of USAID (Schwra 
& Krug, 1972; Snider, 1972). They have been successfully adapted 
and normed in places like Brazil, South Korea, and Thailand. For 
the Mature Age Entry Scheme, the tests have been adapted, normed, 
and administered by the Regional Testing Resource and Training Centre, 
a professional and research organization serving Botswana^ Lesotho, 
Swaziland and Malawi. Table 4 shows some of the I. tests. 

The English Comprehension paper developed by the UBL5 Di- 
vision of Extramural Services is a reading passage followed by forty- 
nine or so multiple -choice questions. Simple analysis of the test re- 
sults has shown that this paper provides useful additional inforimtion 
for selection purposes. 

The essay paper is designed to test English language, creative 
usage, and the ability fco organize and presont material and ideas in a 
logical manner. A certain situation is presented and the candidate is 
to write an essay about it. The essays are not routinely graded, how- 
ever. The essays of those candidates who are reconrunended for an 
admissions interview are sent to the interviewing paneli as additional 
information. The only importance of this test seems to be that UBLS 
uses essay questions in its examinations. 

The I. D. and English Comprehension test scores are aggregated 
and the candidates whose aggregate scores fall above a cut-off point 
are interviewed. The cut-off is rather arbitrary and is based on the 
distribution of scores and the required university quotas* The inter- 
view recommendations are sent to the university admission committees 
and to government scholarship committees. 
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Few candidates have been admitted to UBLS through the Mature 
Age Entry Scheme. The average is about ten candidates per year 
from each country. Isolated studies have examined the program's 
effectiveness. They show that some candidates selected through 
this scheme perform better than the rest of the other students in 
their degree courses. 

Government Policies and l^npower Development Programs, The 
final route to be discussed here is that of the various countries' goveirn- 
ment policies and manpower development programs. The poUcies of 
the various governments differ in certain aspects but most of their 
problems are similar. One problem is the concern for economic 
development, for which manpower training is important. Most often, 
each government wants a certain number of their students to do cer- 
tain courses. If they cannot meet their quotas, they can recommend 
admission for certain students who otherwise would not be admitted. 
For example, a student classified in the Third Division by the COSC 
examinations but who had performed well in secondary sch si courses 
related to his/her intended university studies, can apply to the 
Ur *ver8ity under this program. Such students may be admi»±ed, if 
they want to take courses regarded as potentially important to a 
country's economic development. 

Government Policies and Scholarship Funds 

Before going on, it should be noted that qualifying for admission 
to UBLS by way of one of the five route* discuss-sd above does not 
guarantee that a student can attend and complete his/her prog^m of 
studies. As in any otLar university the question of. fees is important. 
But it is even more important in that part of the world where almost 
every parent cannot afford to pay for his or her child's entire uni- 
versity education. Each of the three governments has a scholarship 
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committee which interview, .tudent* »nd allocate, .cholar.hip.. 
But the fact that a student is qualified is no guarantee that a student 
will he given the scholarship. The avalUblUty of funds, nr^npower 
projecttons. and needs are the determining factors. Some govern- 
ments give students loans. This is a contract betw^ mnent 
and student. The student agrees that after graduation he will repay 
the government. usuaUy not in cash, but by working fo:: the govem- 
tnent or in the country for a specified period of time. UBLS has 
Umited number of scholarships In the form of outeide donattons. Stu. 
dents can apply for these schoUrshlps only as a last resort. However, 
in all cases when allocating schoUrshlps. governments give priority 
to those who want to pursue courses which are consistent with the 
countries* manpower projections. 

n4«r«««4Qn> Conclusions, and Re commendations 

Economic and social development is one of the main problems 
&clng African countries today. Education Is a major tool for solving 
these problems. It can only be an effective tool if the countries con- 
cemed can shape It to meet their need.. Adeslna (1973) has strongly 
criticized the practice of having aUen-examining bodies conduct en- 
trance examinations to higher education In Africa. These bodies 
dictate the stendards and set the syllabuses. This tend, to reterd 
progress toward adaptetlon of education to local needs. M African 
countries are to set their own pace of development they have to con- 
trol their educational programs rather than follow those set in 
Britain, otherwise there will Wb conflict. The relevance of the 
cose curriculum to the African situation is open to questioning 
(e.g.. Somerset. 1968). 

Adeslna (1973) notes that If the adaptation of education to local 
requlremente is to be reaUzed. then both the curriculum and the 
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evaluation of students must be under local control. Currently, the 
"single, one-shot examination" shapes the whole future of most stu- 
dents. As Aleyideino (1973) has pointed out, 

an external testing procedure which invariably relies on 
only one examination technique ... is hardly appropriate 
for revealing the diversity of intellectual abilities exhibited 
by students in the claseroom. (p. 8) 

UBLS should seriously decide whether it should continue using 
the "division" system of COSC as the main selection criterion. It may 
be that many students are denied admission to UBLS, not be*»use they 
lack the ability, but because cf inadequate selection criterion. 

Another issue of importance is the COSC system of grading ex- 
aminations and its relationship to the syllabuses used by schools and 
the subjects taken by students. Except for English Language, schools 
have the freedom to choose subjects which they want to teach. Similar- 
ly, each student is free to choose the combinatton of courses he or she 
takes, within the limits imposed by the particular school. In most 
cases students choose courses in which they think they will do well. 
The general trend is that some students will take mostly science 
courses, while others will pick "non-science" courses (Somerset, 
1968). Students tend to choose courses which require "similar in- 
tellectual skills. " Somerset has shown that, at least in Uganda, male 
students tend to prefer sciences, while fennale students choose non- 
science courses. Thus, a candidate may score very high on the COSC 
Jn a given combination of subjects he or she likes and has ability in, 
say science subjects. But if the aggregate puts the student in less than 
the first or second Division, the chances of being admitted to UBLS 
are slim. There is no leason to believe that if such a student were 
admitted to do degree work in science courses, (s)he would not do 
well, particularly if the student has a good high school academic records 
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Another problem of using only academic achievement as selec- 
tion criteria for African countries is that there are large variations 
in quality among schools (Somerset, 1968). Students may score poor- 
ly because they went to a poor school. In situations like these, sup- 
plementary selection devices become useful. 

Two alternative recoxtimendations can be made. One is that 
UBLS, with the assistance of the three governments and the Regional 
Testing Resource and Training Centre, ndght develop supplementary 
selection procedures. There is adequate expertise to do this job. 
A more "radical" recommendation is that UBLS might take ov«r the. 
high school leaving examinations. This might take time and energy, 
but it may bo worth the effort. The West African Examination Coun- 
cil has done this and it is working well (see Test Development and 
Research: West African Examinations Council, "Final Report, " 
1973). UBLS should be involved in the preparation and evaluation of 
potential applicants. 

As long as the preparation of students is undertaken by another 
institution, it is the students themselves who will be caught in the 
middle. This is shown, for example, in the case where UBLS will 
not admit students whose qualifying examination subjects include 
more than one from either group VI (Arts and Crafts) or group VH 
(Technical and Commercial subjects). However, it has no control 
over what courses schools can cffer. Such powers lie primarily 
with the University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate. 
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Table U Cambridge Overseas School Certificate 
Subject-matter Groupings and Specific Subjects 
Taught in Various Schools in Botsix^na, Lesotho 
and Swaziland 



Specific Subjects (or Courses) 



Subject-Matter Grouping 

L English Language 
(compulsory) 

General Subjects 
in. Languages 



IV. 

V« Science Subjects 

VI. Arts and Crafts 

Vn. Technical and Commercial 
subjects 



English Literature, Bible Knowledge, 
History, Geography, Classics in 
Translation* 

Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Spanish, other approved languages 
(in our case: Setswana for Botswana, 
Sesotho for Lesotho, and Zulu for 
Swaziland students). 



General Science, Additional General 
Science, Agricultural Science, Fhy* 
sics. Chemistry, Bidlogy, Human and 
Social Biology, Physical Science* 

Art, Music, Woodwork, Metalwork, 
Metelwork (Engineering), Needlework 
and Oressnmking, Cookery, General 
Housecraft, 

Engineering Science, Surveying, Geo* 
metrical and Mechanical Drawing, 
Geometrical and Building Drawing, 
ComnMrical Studies, Commerce^ 
Principles of Accounts, 



Mathematical Subjects Mathematics, Additional Mathematics, 



Note that all candidates must take the examination in at least six, and 
not more than nine, subjects. These must include English Language 
and subjects chosen from at least three nf fhm groups H, HI, IV, V, 
VI and Vn, 
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Table 2. Grading System for the "O" Level COSC Examination 



Part A* 



Percentage Score Cuality (standard) Grade Point 

00-100 Very Good 1 

75- 79 Very Good 2 

70- 74 Credit 3 

65- 69 Credit 4 

60- 64 Credit 5 

50- 59 Credit 6 

41- 49 Pass 7 

34- 40 Pass 8 

0-33 Fail 9 



Part 



Kvision Aggregate 

1st 23 or leas 

2nd Between 25 and 34 

3rd 34 and above 



*Note that the word "credit" may be used as a general term to describe 
any level of performance above just a mere pass in a subject, so that 
any score between 50 and 100 percent in a subject may be called a 
"credit. " 

^Note an inverse relationship here. The lower the aggregation the 
higher the division (and therefore the better the performance). 
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Table 3. Grading System for the "O" Level 
General Certificate of Education Examination* 



Scaled Mark** Symbol Grade 

75+ A I 

70-74 B 2 

60-69 C 3 

55-59 D 4 

50-54 E 5 

45-49 O 6 

42-44 P 7 

35-41 G 8 

0-34 H 9 



4r 

Taken from Saenett and Sefimeyer (1966, p. 1424). 



"Scaled mark*" here refer to percentage mark* 
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Table 4, Summary of Soma of the I. D. Aptitude Tests* 
Used in the Mature Age Entry Scheme 



Test 



No. 

Testing Time ofltema Concept Teated 



(a) Verbal Analogies 30 minutes 
Low 

(b) Verbal Analogies 30 minutes 



(c) Memory 



(e) Reading Com-* 
prehension High 

(f) Graphs 



(g) Arithmetic 

(h) Science Informa- 
tion 

(i) World Informa- 
tion 



20 minutes 



(d) Reading Com- 30 minutes 

prehension Low 



30 minutes 

25 minutes 

20 minutes 
30 minutes 

30 minutes 



40 Verbal reasoning 

40 Advanced form of 
verbal reasoning 

80 Learning and memory 
of meaningful mater* 
ial 

40 Reading and under - 
sl^nding of written 
nmterial 

40 Advanced form of 
above 

60 Solving complex 
problems 

150 Simple computations 

40 Interest in science 

40 Interest in business 
or public af&irs 



Adapted from Snider (1972, n. 172). 
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